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nion 
ODERN literature recurs to the symbol of the of their restorative discipline. And again it appears 
refining fire in its presentation of the ordeal in “Little Gidding” in the Four Quartets. The set- 
of our time. What is in view is our experience of ting here is that of the great raids on London. The 
evil on a wide scale in world wars and their after- author presents the horrors of the time under the 
not ¥ math, but also the subtler anguish and havoc of the figure of the “dark dove,” a symbol of baptism but 
the private man living in an age of anxiety and in a of baptism by fire. “It is an apocalyptic vision in 
the world sterilized of those satisfactions most necessary which the descent of the Spirit in tongues of flame 
ents to the heart and the imagination. is blazoned upon a field of fire which is at once burn- 
ork What is crucial here is the basic reaction. Do we ing London, the shirt of flame and deifying funeral 
and "see ourselves as aggrieved and outraged victims, as pyre of a dying Herakles, and the purgatorial fire of 
ieee } men with a good conscience perversely “put upon” Arnaut Daniel” (M. C. Blackwood). 
by stupid or criminal agents and circumstances? This One reason why the poet Holderlin has had a 
the may well be the reaction of the frustrated business notable revival in Germany today is because his dated 
- of | man or worker or draftee. It may be the reaction of romanticism is shot through with the tragic sense. 
ate! a whole class of society or of a whole nation, and He is a precursor of a Germany that has known 
ac- , even of a democratic nation like our own. In this ordeal by fire. The following lines suggest that 
The case the immediate tendency is to find a scapegoat. baptism by fire is the human lot, and not without 
cies Those insecurities and calamities which have de- its increment of wisdom. 
nost » veloped through years are ingenuously blamed upon Ripe is the harvest 
ical some obvious culprit, whether a dictator or a nation, Seared in the blene of commer 
a race or a political party. It is not just a matter And tee-fralte of the cost 
ted, of ignorance, it is also one of repressed guilt. Thence Baptized and proven with fire; 
y to the element of hysteria and witch-hunt. py ee ; 
the Or do we view the situation responsibly? Do we That all should pass through the flames 
“ung ; recognize that we are all involved in the origins of Like salamanders, prophetic 
- Te- our disorder and tragedy? Is our mood that of grief And dreaming of the high hills of heaven. . . . 
sion rather than grievance ? In this case we are at least For evilere the ways, and rothiessly 
nde- not so surprised by calamity. We do not seek scape- The unalterable and ancient laws of the earth 
heir goats. We may then go a step farther, as Lincoln Plod like stallions 
and did during the Civil War, and envisage a positive in- Yet senastsaiitilies sill te cherished. 
ther | terpretation of the evil. Catastrophe is then construed And one thing is needful, our fidelity 
‘ont, 2 aS judgment, and judgment as purgation. ee ere ' Pied Per 
“a It is just here that the modern writer invokes Reif sind, in Feuer getaucht,” our translation. 
various symbols of renewal such as that of the puri- But our best recent illustration of the theme of 
>. fying fire. Recurrent in T. S. Eliot’s work is the the refining fire is in Christopher Fry’s play, A 
figure of Arnaut who after his colloquy with Dante Sleep of Prisoners. The four prisoners of war in 
in Purgatory returns willingly to the fire which re- their billet enact in somnambulist fashion the epi- 
. © fines the souls in his circle. In another form the sodes of Cain and Abel, David and Absalom, Abra- 
rican § : iP . , , 
hisha theme appears in Eliot’s Family Reunion. Here the ham and Isaac, and so prepare us for the closing 


_ leading character, Harry, at the close of the play 
seeks out the Furies of his own accord for the sake 
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episode. For in these scenes the hostilities, envies 
and self-deceptions of men are fully set forth. Here 








is man in his bondage to darkness, under the torpid 
spell of his long past. 
Behind us lie 
The thousand and the thousand and the thousand 
years 
Vexed and terrible. And still we use 
The cures which never cure. 


In the last episode we see the four captives caught 
in their common nightmare of the Fiery Furnace, 
facing Nebuchadnezzar and falling to their knees 
in the onset of the heat. Then they find their bonds 
burned away and they gradually discover that they 
can stand in the “seven-storeyed flames.” A stranger 
appears with them who ambiguously represents 
“man,” but man “at God’s command.” In the con- 
cluding lines he speaks of what the future can be 





for those who maintain honesty, patience and love 
even in the continuing ordeal. 


The frozen misery 
Of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move ; 
The thunder is the thunder of the floes, 
The thaw, the flood, the upstart Spring. 
Thank God our time is now when wrong 
Comes up to face us everywhere, 
Never to leave us till we take 
The longest stride of soul men ever took. 
Affairs are now soul size. 
The enterprise 
Is exploration into God.? 

A. N. W. 





1 New York: Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. 47, 49. 
Used by permission of the publisher. 


Fear and Faith in South Africa 


HORTON DAVIES 


N English poet has written a couplet which exactly 
describes our South African racial situation: 


Fear has come to live with us 
In poisoned intimacy, like pus. 


The purpose of this article is to analyze the symp- 
toms and causes of our chronic anxiety, and to 
assess the importance of faith in the present crepus- 
cular situation. Faith is taken in its widest sense to 
include both the historic Christian churches and mis- 
sionary societies and such extra-ecclesiastical factors 
as make for trust in a multi-racial society. 


The Symptoms of Fear 


The visitor to the largest “City of Gold,” Johan- 
nesburg, where white and black alike come in their 
hundreds of thousands to seek their fortunes would 
be struck by the apparatus of fear. Perhaps he 
would not be unduly surprised by the posses of po- 
lice so grimly silent at the fringes of seditious A fri- 
can conventions or at the sudden police raids into 
the shanty-towns dignified by the title of “locations.” 
I think, however, that he would be amazed at the 
burglar-proof windows which are “standard-fittings” 
for the most modest suburban homes, at the auto- 
matics kept conveniently handy in bedside cupboards 
or under pillows for the use of European men and wo- 
men alike, or at their insistence on being accompanied 
when walking through native townships or dark 
European sidewalks at night. Even the most rabid 


dog-lover would, I fancy, be appalled at the fierce 
mien and military manners of the Johannesburg 
dogs, for the mastiffs and bull-dogs, the Rhodesian 
Ridgebacks and the Dobermann Pinschers are the 
bull-necked sergeants of the canine world. In this 
city they seem to breed and cherish only the Fascist 
protagonists of George Orwell’s Animal World! 


The situation is better in the country districts, but 
even here the farmers take no chances. Any rustle 
outside the farmhouse at night would result in a 
rifle-shot, for here they shoot first and then investi- 
gate. Is there another country in the world where 
the farming community petitions the Minister of 
Justice to build a jail at their own expense for Non- 
Europeans? (The term “Non-European” is sig- 
nificantly employed to deny personality to men of 
another race.) Indeed, absurdity goes even further, 
for the Minister of Justice presided in person at the 
opening of this institution for the preservation of 
cheap convict labor for farmers. The fact is that 
hundreds of thousands of Africans are imprisoned 
each year for such technical offenses as nonpayment 
of poll taxes or for failure to carry a pass establish- 
ing their right to be employed in a particular locality. 
The inequality of Non-Europeans before the law is 
itself a measure of the fear of the whites that if they 
are not punished with the utmost severity, the Co- 
loureds and Africans will not “keep their place.” The 
recent repressive measures introduced or discussed by 
the Malan government are merely another morbid 
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symptom and proof that the body politic of South 
Africa is infected by the microbes of suspicion and 
fear. 

The Causes of Fear 


The causes of racial fear and prejudice are mani- 
fold. (1) Despite its ironically inapposite title, the 
“Union” of South Africa is the prey of fissiparous 
tendencies. It is probably the most acutely divided 
country in the modern world. South Africa has two 
national anthems, two official languages (English and 
Afrikaans, excluding the four main Bantu lan- 
guages), two capitals (Cape Town legislative, Pre- 
toria executive, excluding supplementary claims that 
are made for Johannesburg as the commercial and 
Bloemfontein as the juridical capital), and even 
schizophrenia is too simplified a diagnosis of the 
South African social situation, though both Afri- 
kaners and English customarily act as if they were 
the only races that matter. The situation is, in fact, 
much more complex. There are four racial divisions 
in the Union, each with several sub-divisions. The 
census authorities use the following labels: (a) Eu- 
ropeans: predominantly persons of Dutch and Brit- 
ish stock, with others of French, German, Scandi- 
navian and Jewish extraction; (b) Coloureds: 
persons of mixed blood, primarily Eurafricans, with 
a considerable number of Malayan origin; (c) Asi- 
atics, including Indians and Chinese; and (d) Na- 
tives, that is, persons of African stock. In 1946 
(when the last Census for which there are complete 
returns was taken) the numbers of the four groups 
were: Europeans—2,335,460; Coloureds—905,090; 
Asiatics—282,539 ; and Natives—7,735,809. The to- 
tal population numbered 11,258,858. The acute racial 
tension is caused by the fact that the European mi- 
nority of approximately two-tenths dominates the 
African majority of approximately seven-tenths. The 
preliminary figures for the later census show that 
the situation is even more menacing for the whites, 
as the Africans outnumber the Europeans four to 
one. The problem of race-relationships, already acute 
enough in the early nineteenth century, was rendered 
more so by the importation of Indians into Natal 
as sugar-laborers in the later nineteenth century and 
of Chinese for the gold mines in the early part of 
the present century. 

Divisiveness is further accentuated by the differ- 
ing outlooks of the controlling white groups, A fri- 
kaner and British. Bernard Shaw’s epigram still 
holds true, that the trouble with South Africans is 
that they will keep on fighting the Anglo-Boer War. 
Though neither group is conspicuously liberal in out- 
look, yet the Englishman is disposed to be less re- 
pressive to the Africans mainly because he can still 
regard England as home, whereas the Afrikaner cut 
the cultural ties with Europe when he left Holland 
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(still an overpopulated country) exactly three hun- 
dred years ago. The Englishman has another home- 
land, but the Afrikaner has not: so that a frontier 
rather than a colonial attitude dominates his think- 
ing. It would, however, be erroneous to make too 
much of this dictinction because there are conspicu- 
ous liberal leaders amongst the Afrikaans-speaking 
whites, because the British who have been several 
generations in South Africa share the Afrikaner at- 
titude, and, in any case, the Afrikaners outnumber 
the British element in the white population. It will 
be clear already that a great variety of races, lan- 
guages and cultures emphasizes the divisiveness that 
is such an outstanding characteristic of the social 
and political life of the Union. The vast numerical 
superiority of the Non-Europeans (coupled with 
their relative technical and cultural inferiority) over 
the Europeans motivates the fear that interprets 
might as right and pronounces reconciliation to be 
weakness. 

(2) The second major factor in our fears is in- 
justice in the economic, political and social spheres 
of life, for injustice inevitably breeds the terror of 
vindication. Economically, the black man’s ceiling 
is the white man’s basement and the possibility of 
improved working conditions and remuneration is 
severely restricted by the official proscription of in- 
ter-racial trade unions. It is lamentable to record 
that few trade-union organizers showed a notable 
anxiety to break the color-bar. This also explains 
the weakness of Socialism in South Africa, which is 
a white man’s party. This, in turn, explains how 
readily the Africans may become either the pawns 
of the Communist Party, since this is the only party 
of the proletariat in South Africa, or join the bel- 
ligerent African Nationalist Movement. The color- 
bar also prevents South Africa from utilizing her 
chief asset, skilled labor. This, in consequence, means 
that the African is malnourished (we have the high- 
est tuberculosis rate in the world), that the national 
income is strained to the utmost to provide educa- 
tional and social services for the African who could 
provide them for himself if his purchasing power 
were increased after training as a skilled worker. 
(The “poor whites” have no doubts as to his ca- 
pacity !) 

Politically, apart from the Bunga (a safety-valve 
for the Africans without any legislative authority), 
the Non-Europeans have negligible privileges. They 
have no direct representation in the House of As- 
sembly or the Senate, nor have they ever held such 
privileges. At present they elect three Europeans to 
represent their interests in each House, but no mem- 
bers of their own race may offer themselves as can- 
didates. The Government headed by Dr. Malan pro- 
poses to take away even these exiguous rights in the 








interest of segregation or apartheid. In their place, 
it is proposed to establish Coloured and African 
Advisory Councils, without authority. Any govern- 
ment which refuses to recognize the rights of mi- 
norities ceases to be representative, but a government 
which steadily refuses to recognize the fundamental 
human rights of the vast majority in the interests of 
so-called “White civilization” is, in fact, its own 
wrecker. 

The refusal to concede social equality stems from 
the same poisonous upas tree of fear. Since the 
determining factor in social life in South Africa is 
skin pigmentation (or, strictly, the lack of it), no 
opportunity for miscegenation must be presented, 
for such disrespect for the purity of the white blood 
and the consequent mixture of the white race would 
spell the doom of white civilization. This fear of 
social egalitarianism is not, of course, wholly irra- 
tional, because it recognizes that past repression 
would clamor for vengeance when the Non-Euro- 
peans can outvote the Europeans. Furthermore, the 
present level of cultural and technical attainment by 
the Non-European races in South Africa (limited 
very considerably by lack of opportunities) as com- 
pared with European achievements accounts for the 
existence of “two races” in the sense in which Dis- 
raeli used the term of nineteenth century Britain. 
Nonetheless, to postpone the social day of judgment 
is the only result of postponing the ending of repres- 
sion. Our Christian reading of history is that men 
begin by breaking the laws of God and end by break- 
ing themselves. 


(3) The third fear-producing factor may be de- 
scribed as a split conscience. The South African 
European lives on the same razor-edge as Gunnar 
Myrdal exposed so brilliantly in An American Dilem- 
ma: The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy. 
Its lesson for South Africa may be paraphrased thus: 
the African problem is at bottom a problem in the 
heart of the white man. The whites are inheritors of 
a Judaeo-Christian tradition, which recognizes that 
all men are made in the image of God, and of a 
western political tradition of democracy which ac- 
cepts that government must be “of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” Yet they deny their birth- 
right in practice. The solution must be either that 
white South Africans implement the imperatives of 
their heritage, or, by the adoption of an increasingly 
repressive and Fascist type of government put a 
herrenvolk theory into ruthless practice and in 
ceasing to be humane relinquish their humanity and 
their Christianity. At present their dilemma is Ham- 
let’s, “Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all, 
and the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with 
a pale cast of thought.” It is to be feared that the 
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disease must become even graver before more radical 
remedies will be sought. 


Signs of Faith 

The cynic might be disposed to say that all hope 
for the future springs from outside the Union of 
South Africa. There is considerable truth in this 
judgment. Undoubtedly, the pressure of world-opin- 
ion, as evidenced in the resolutions of the United 
Nations or the International Missionary Council 
strongly favors the African and holds his white over- 
lords as culpable. Economically, South Africa is 
deeply dependent upon the goodwill of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth and cannot 
be undisturbed by the present drying-up of overseas 
capital for her industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Furthermore, despite South Africa’s desire 
to remain isolated in haughty hypocrisy (as it must 
seem to the world outside), she is gravely perturbed 
by the projected creation of a Federation of Central 
African States to her North, as she has been fearful 
of the granting of political enfranchisement to West 
Africa. These factors may drive her in a liberal 
direction, willy-nilly. 

What organizations are working for racial co- 
operation within the Union? The Christian Churches, 
the Universities, and the Institute of Race Relations 
are the most significant. The most courageous 
churches are Anglican and Roman Catholic, which 
admit members of all races to their services of wor- 
ship. Three of the outstanding custodians of the 
rights of Africans are communicants of the Anglican 
Church of the Province: Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, 
M.P. (a representative of the Natives), Dr. the Hon. 
Edgar Brookes of the Senate, and Alan Paton, the 
author of Cry, the Beloved Country. The most fear- 
less and uncompromising champion of the Africans 
is a priest of the same communion, the Rev. Michael 
Scott. It is significant that a pamphlet published a 
year ago by the Christian Council and entitled The 
Churches’ Judgment against Apartheid contained 
anti-segregation pronouncements by the leaders of 
all the churches, the Dutch Reformed Churches 
excepted. Even the latter, it should be admitted, 
sponsor apartheid (of the vertical segregation va- 
riety) because they sincerely, though impractically, 
believe such a policy to be in the best interests of 
the Africans and Coloureds in the direction of 
separate development. The Congregationalists take 
pride in having elected as their Chairman in recent 
years a Coloured minister (C. W. Hendrickse), 
the Presbyterians in having established, without 
schism, a Bantu Presbyterian Church, and the Meth- 
odists in having reaped a larger Non-European 
harvest of souls than any other communion in South 
Africa. If missionaries are unpopular in South 
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Africa (where they are stigmatized as kaffir-boeties 
or, black men’s pals), it is because the splendid tra- 
dition of Philip, Gray, Moffat, Lindley, Livingstone 
and Mackenzie lives on. In this ultra-chromatic 
land, missionaries remain, for the most part reso- 
lutely color-blind. The churches and missionary so- 
cieties have stimulated a reluctant State to provide 
increasingly onerous subsidies for Non-European 
education. In 1936, for instance, the churches de- 
frayed 13 per cent of the entire cost of African 
education. The quality of the education offered in 
such Native educational institutions as Lovedale 
(Presbyterian), Healdtown (Methodist), Tiger 
Kloof (Congressional), Mariannhill (Roman Cath- 
olic), St. Matthew’s (Anglican), and Adams Col- 
lege (American Board) is the equal of the best 
European state schools in the land. The great need 
of the European churches is at the local level, where 
the inter-racial nature of the Christian fellowship 
should be demonstrated. 


Four universities, where the language medium is 
English, have made notable contributions to Non- 
European higher education. The Universities of Cape 
Town and the Witwatersrand (Johannesburg) have 
included a considerable number of Africans, Co- 
loureds and Indians amongst their graduates and 
these have attended lectures and worked in labora- 
tories and libraries on a parity with white under- 
graduates. The University of Natal has recently 
established an impressive Non-European Medical 
School in Durban to implement the provisions al- 
ready made for Non-Europeans in other faculties, 
but these undergraduates meet in segregated classes. 
There is also a most important University College 
at Fort Hare for Non-Europeans (though it is called 
The South African Native College it also provides 
for Coloureds and Indians as well as Africans). This 
is an affiliated institution of Rhodes University, Gra- 
hamstown. In 1946 Fort Hare students were being 
prepared for the examinations of the federal Uni- 
versity of South Africa and of the 324 candidates, 
260 were Africans, 35 were Coloureds and 29 were 
Indians. Some of the members of the staff are dis- 
tinguished Africans. The present government 
threatened to remove Non-European students from 
the predominantly European Universities of Cape 
Town and the Witwatersrand recently, but bowed 
to the storm raised by the National Union of Stu- 
dents and the University authorities. The university 
Departments of the Social Sciences (and particularly 
of Social Anthropology) are performing a useful 
task as catalysts of racial prejudice. Any future party 


that might be founded on liberal racial lines would 


* find strong support from most of the universities. 


A most important contribution to the alleviation 
of racial tensions is being made by the South Afri- 
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can Institute of Race Relations. Founded in 1929, 
its Director is Mr. Quintin Whyte, who succeeded 
Dr. Rheinallt Jones in that responsible post. This is a 
non-political fact-finding organization which is slow- 
ly producing a nucleus of well-informed public opin- 
ion on race issues. It enlists the active support of an- 
thropologists, lawyers, missionaries and the most 
tolerant leaders of the Non-European races. Under 
the aegis of the Institute, Joint European and A fri- 
can Councils have been formed in most of the lead- 
ing cities and towns of the Union, which provide 
facilities for both races to discuss common problems 
in an attitude of understanding. The measure of the 
Institute’s success is the foundation of S.A.B.R.A., 
an Afrikaner opposition concern, with its headquar- 
ters in Stellenbosch. So far the latter is a fact- 
finding organization to the extent that it looks for 
facts to substantiate its theses! 

Other straws in the wind of the Spirit are the in- 
creasing sense of responsibility for other races shown 
by such enlightened municipalities as Port Elizabeth 
(our Motoropolis), with their fine housing-schemes 
for Africans, and by the demand of patrician indus- 
trialists that the Africans shall be trained as skilled 
workers and thus add to the national income and, in- 
cidentally, increase the sum available for educational 
and social services to their own people. Futhermore, 
although the government appears to halt between two 
opinions, South Africa expended 16.5 million pounds 
sterling on Non-European education in 1946, which 
represents a greater amount per capita than was de- 
voted to this purpose by any other British territory 
in Africa. 

Even allowing for all the factors of faith, which are 
considerable in their cumulative effect, the situation 
is grave and it will probably become graver before 
it improves. It is the high privilege of Christians 
in South Africa, in combination with all men and wo- 
men of goodwill, to demonstrate—even as a valiant 
and despised minority—that “perfect love casts out 
fear.” In that task they need the informed concern 
of the Christians of the world outside for they be- 
long, in a double sense, to the Church militant. 


Report Dibelius Declines 
Federal Decoration 


Berlin, Germany (RNS) — Bishop Otto Dibelius of 
Berlin, head of the Evangelical Church in Germany, has 
declined the Distinguished Service Cross of the West 
German Federal Republic, according to Die Kirche, 
official organ of the Evangelical Church in Berlin and 
Brandenburg. 

The church paper said that Bishop Dibelius had asked 
President Theodor Heuss of West Germany not to con- 
fer decorations on active Evangelical churchmen. He 
said that this policy was agreed upon by Evangelical 
Church leaders, Die Kirche reported. 





The Colleges of the 
Christian Churches 


ROGER L. SHINN 


From Geneva, Switzerland, has come recently a note- 
worthy statement concerning the problems and purposes 
of the colleges of the Christian churches around the 
world. Although the past two or three years have seen 
an abundance of publicity about the crisis facing higher 
education in the United States, the current report is 
doubly unique. It extends its view to include the world, 
and it focusses on the special problems affecting church- 
related institutions. 


The Inception of the Report 


The origins of the statement are as interesting as its 
contents. In the summer of 1950 the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education joined to sponsor a seminar on the 
church-related college. The seminar met in Toronto, Can- 
ada, concurrently with the meetings of the Institute of 
the World Council of Christian Education. 

The twenty-eight members of the seminar represented 
fifteen countries. Representation from North America 
was deliberately limited in order that the group might 
be genuinely ecumenical. The larger representations 
came from India, China, Japan, and the U. S. A.; other 
delegates came from Latin American countries, the Phil- 
ippines, Burma, Nigeria, Korea, Europe, Lebanon, and 
Canada. 

The professional specialties of the group were simi- 
larly diverse. Although all the members were concerned 
with the Christian purposes of education, some were 
working in state or municipal universities. Only two or 
three were teachers of religion. Presidents of seven col- 
leges and secretaries of three associations of church col- 
leges participated. Other members included students, 
counsellors, Student Christian Movement leaders, ad- 
ministrative officials, and teachers of mathematics, medi- 
cine, botany, history, philosophy, sociology, languages, 
and psychology. 

The seminar was unusually fortunate in its leadership. 
Chairman was Miss Sarrah Chakko, Principal of Isabella 
Thoburn College in India, recently elected one of the 
presidents of the World Council of Churches. Secretary 
was Dr. A. John Coleman, lecturer in mathematics at 
the University of Toronto, a former secretary of the 
WSCF, and author of the Federation’s widely-used 
“Grey Book,” The Task of the Christian in the Uni- 
versity. 

Meeting for two weeks of common worship, Bible 
study, and discussion of mutual problems, the group 
worked out its report. Edited by Dr. Coleman, the re- 
port is now published in a pamphlet entitled “The 
Church College.” 


Common Problems around the World 


The diverse local situations of Christian colleges might 
cause one to ask whether their problems are sufficiently 
alike to justify common discussion. Some colleges are 


situated in countries with low literacy rates and few 
schools. Others are trying to attract students in a single 
state where there may be half a dozen state universities 
and dozens of non-governmental colleges. But at least 
one member of the seminar, who began by wondering 
whether the group would find enough similarities for 
helpful discussion, ended with surprised recognition of 
the common character of the problems. 

Repeatedly around the world the same story could be 
told. Whether in medieval Europe, the United States of 
America, or the lands of the younger churches, higher 
education had repeatedly started as a venture of the 
churches. Sometimes the churches were the only groups 
actively supporting colleges and universities. But the 
passage of the years saw the influence of the churches 
on higher education diminish. The situation in this 
country is not unusual: where Harvard, Columbia, 
Princeton, and many another university was founded 
with Christian purposes, such schools have long since 
dropped any close commitment to Christianity; govern- 
mental institutions have increasingly taken responsibility 
for education; and the remaining church colleges of the 
country are faced with a fight for continued existence. 

The Christian educators from all lands agreed that 
the church colleges face a crisis arising from three cul- 
tural problems of world scope. 

(1) The economic problem is urgent everywhere. 
Inflation is no merely local phenomenon. Almost uni- 
versally prices are rising, returns on investments are 
shrinking (at least in relation to total operating costs), 
and the expansion of knowledge makes educational and 
research equipment increasingly expensive. 

(2) Colleges of the church are universally tempted to 
accommodate to the “spirit of the age.’”’ Often the college 
succeeds at the cost of forgetting its Christian witness. 
Instead of committing deliberate apostasy educators are 
likely to drift into the confusion of aims with prevalent 
“liberal,” secular aims, thus unconsciously losing the 
force of the Christian message. The seminar concluded: 
“If this uniqueness of the Christian witness is rejected, 
there is no compelling reason for the existence of Church 
Colleges.” 

(3) Repeatedly around the world the church college 
must face conflict with national cultures. Delegates from 
Asiatic lands reported resurgent nationalisms which 
often protest against Christian work. In some countries 
the teaching of Christianity is forbidden. Elsewhere 
persecution of Christians is developing and academic 
freedom is suppressed. If North American delegates 
were inclined to be complacent at this point, they were 
quickly reminded from outside perspectives of the in- 
creasing emphases on nationalism and free enterprise in 
America. Comparison with situations in other lands gave 
the North Americans increased appreciation for their 
freedom from governmental interference, but increased 
awareness of the unofficial coercion of powerful elements 
in public opinion. 


A Continuing Purpose 


In the face of all these difficulties the question arises / 
as to whether the church should continue to support” 


colleges. Governments and secular agencies have shown 
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increasing readiness to take over the job of higher edu- 
cation, as they have taken over many a social service 
once conducted by the church. Without any inclination 
to question the educational function of these secular in- 
stitutions, the seminar reached the common conviction 
that there is an urgent purpose for the colleges of the 
church today. 


Every step in the discussion made more vivid the 
judgment that the historical relationship between the 
church and higher education was not accidental. The 
churches established colleges and universities, not as one 
of their miscellaneous good deeds, but as an inherent 
part of their task. The declaration that Christ is the 
truth demands that men pursue truth as servants of 
Christ. The repeated biblical warnings against “vain 
philosophies” and the presumptions of human wisdom 
evoke the desire for philosophies which are not vain and 
presumptuous. 


Expressing the conviction that Christian faith affords 
a foundation and direction for higher education, the 
seminar stated: 


Through the gracious work of Christ, we know that the 
world is seen truly only when it is viewed as the creation 
of God, that nature and human life are not self-explanatory 
or self-derived, and that absolute human loyalties must be 
given to no man, group or process but only to the tran- 
scendent universal God—to the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, the God of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Christian faith asserts that man is the creature of God; 
that he is created for freedom, responsibility and love; 
that he is a sinful human being in need of redemption, who 
should acknowledge his sin rather than project it on ene- 
mies, demons, social conditions or any of the scapegoats 
which primitive and modern societies have always pro- 
vided. The Christian knows that the human spirit craves 
a love and fulfilment which it cannot provide itself, that 
God and His Kingdom are the end of human life and his- 
tory, and that when men accept lesser ends they are guilty 
of the idolatries so obviously disastrous in recent times. 


The Practical Issues 


Such a belief has its distinctive meanings for the edu- 
cational process. Too often, the seminar reported, sincere 
Christian teachers are unaware of the meaning of their 
faith for their scholarly and educational work. But the 


) Christian beliefs have clear relevance for the under- 


standing and teaching, not only of religion and philoso- 
phy, but also of history, the social sciences, and litera- 
ture, and—though not so obviously—of mathematics and 
the natural sciences. 

The relevance becomes clear when comparisons are 
made with some of the educational ideologies which 


) compete with Christianity today. Arnold Nash, author 


of The University in the Modern World and a member 
of the seminar, showed impressively how education al- 
ways has a religious or quasi-religious basis. It is easy 
to see how Nazism and Communism have perverted edu- 


. cation by giving it a false basis. It is not so easy for 
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Americans to see how their own typical non-Christian 
religions sometimes have similar effects. But outsiders 
easily see how nationalistic ideologies frequently distort 
education in this country. And acute analysts have shown 
how prevalent attitudes, which might go by the names 
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of scientific humanism or secular liberalism or analytical 
materialism, even while pretending to be “objective,” 
often develop a set of rituals, totems, taboos, and unsub- 
stantiated creedal doctrines sweeping enough to rival 
those of most churches. 


Thus analyzed, the issue of education is not between 
Christianity and neutrality. It is between Christianity 
and other religious or ideological bases of knowledge. 

This definition of the issue makes necessary one im- 
mediate warning. Education under Christian auspices 
has sometimes shared the disastrous errors of most 
ideologies—the effect of blinding scholars to truth which 
did not fit their preconceptions. A false authoritarianism 
has frequently specified beliefs which should have been 
settled by an appeal to the evidence. (One thinks of the 
similarity between the current attempts of Russian poli- 
ticians to prescribe doctrines of heredity and environ- 
ment, and various attempts of ecclesiastical authorities 
to prescribe scientific beliefs.) On this issue the seminar 
stated : 


Recognition of the Christian context of education does 
not prevent the acknowledgment of any verifiable evidence 
of any sort and does not hinder the search for additional 
evidence. Indeed, it demands the highest integrity and 
thoroughness of scholarship. 


With this warning it becomes possible to examine in 
detail the relevance of Christian belief to the understand- 
ing of the various intellectual disciplines. The seminar, 
regarding this task as the responsibility of Christian 
specialists in the various fields, did not undertake such 
definition, but pointed to various efforts in that direction, 
including the series of pamphlets issued by the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation under the general title, “Religious 
Perspectives of College Teaching.” 


A Distinctive Contribution 


The impact of Christian education need not be limited 
to colleges of the church. A broad-minded educational 
policy in our great universities might make it as natural 
for a scholar to relate his Christian faith, as his liberal 
democratic beliefs, to his teaching. Although probably 
most secular universities do not encourage such an at- 
mosphere, Christian educators may legitimately hope 
and work for its development. 

But even those institutions which permit an educa- 
tional expression of Christianity do not replace the values 
of the traditional relationship between the churches and 
higher education. There is still a distinctive place for 
the community of Christian scholars, seeking to con- 
front the whole of life—scholarship, vocational pursuits, 
and all the remaining problems of personality and society 
—with the Christian gospel. 

The Seminar on the Church-Related College consid- 
ered numerous other specific problems: the special temp- 
tations and perils of the church college, the relationship 
of the Christian message to various indigenous cultures, 
the place of evangelism in an educational process, prob- 
lems of faculty and administration, student life, particu- 
lar regional difficulties, difficulties presented by text- 
books, and worship in the educational community. It 
found both discouragement and stimulation in some of 
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these problems. Many of them it could answer only in 
terms of the church college, not as it is, but as it ought 
to be. What ought to be, the group was convinced, makes 
worthwhile vigorous, continuing efforts with the institu- 
tions that now are. 
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Correspondence 


Dear Sir: 


Your item in CHRISTIANITY AND Crisis (December 
10th) concerning Schweitzer rests on a . . . misinter- 


pretation of facts. Dr. Schweitzer has been elected... | 


a member of the Académie des Sciences Morales et 


Politiques which has nothing to do with the French @ 


Academy. . .. It has nothing to do with the succession 
to Marshal Petain’s seat in the French Academy... . 
It is a point of history ... that the candidates to the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques have to 
pay a visit to the members of the academy to urge their 
vote. Schweitzer on hearing the rule wanted to withdraw 
his candidateship, as he was on the eve of his journey 
back to his African hospital. He was urged to write a 
letter to the fifty-five would-be electors. That he did 
and was elected. 
Rev. RoBERT FARELLY 

Pas-DE-CALAIS, FRANCE 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you for the January 7th issue of CHRISTIANITY 
AND Crisis, especially the excellent article by Dr. John 
C. Bennett on “Whither the National Council?”. His 
sympathetic approach to the many difficulties involved 
in the first months of organization should make the read- 
ers willing to listen with concern to those danger signals 
he points out. Those are very real. 

It has been almost like a miracle the way many of 
the hazards have been faced and worked out with Chris- 
tian understanding and statesmanship, but the year is 
now passed and the wheels of the machinery are moving 
better. There will always be the need of organization 
and administration—the patience of great executives; 


but the Units of the National Council must in some way | 


be free to speak with prophetic voice if, after prayer and 
study, they believe there are those things to which they 
must bear witness. 


very fearless organization in the past, making some mis- 
takes, I am sure, but never afraid to follow the dictates 
of Christian conscience. Now, as the General Depart- 
ment of United Church Women, we still want the priv- 
ilege of witnessing about those things in which we have 


— 


cat 


The United Council of Church Women has been a — 


such genuine concern. We have waited, and will wait, | 


but we agree with Dr. Bennett that there are concerns. | 


If democracy is right in government, it must also be | 


right within the church and, somehow, the Christian 
witness of each unit must be made possible. 
Mrs. JAMEs D. WyKER, PRESIDENT 
Unitep CuurcuH WoMEN 
CotumBi1A, Missour!t. 
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